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by Toni Cade Bambara 


Sister Toni Cade Bambara was a member of 
a delegation of black women who visited South- 
east Asia and the Republic of Vietnam in July 


and August, 1975. 

In October of 1975 she reported on her trip 
to the Atlanta University School of Social Work. 
This article is drawn from the revised, edited 
transcription of that presentation. 


There is no way in the world | can do justice 
to the trip itself. So what | will try to lay out 
is some chunks that strike me as immediately 
significant. Let me start by laying out some of 
the basic questions that | think any of us would 
probably raise with any member of the Family 
coming back from Cuba or China, the Soviet 
Union, Guinea-Bissau, Mozambique or wherever. 
(Not that | will get to all of them, but I'll at 
least lay them out to indicate what kinds of 
questions were informing the way in which | 
pulled the material together): 

How did you happen to go to Vietnam? 
How much money did it cost you? How did 
you prepare yourself? What did you take with 
you? And why? Why did you go? Who did you 
go with? Who did you meet there? What did 
you do there? What did folks there seem to be 
most interested in knowing about our situation 
here? What did you experience, see, hear, feel, 
etc.2 And the major question—So what? This 
is to say, what lessons can we derive from these 
peoples’ experiences that can help us clarify our 
task, that can help us escalate our agenda? In 
what ways, for example do mass organizations 
function that can enable us to organize more 
effectively? In what way does that people’s 
experience help us to identify our enemy more 
clearly? And how do those experiences help us 
to identify our allies? 

In late May (1975) | received an invitation 
from the Women’s Union of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam to make a three-week visit 
in the North as a guest of the Women’s Union. 
And at that time | made some attempts, not ter- 
ribly organized, but | did make some attempts 
to contact a number of organizations in the 
black community and to put myself at their ser- 
vice as a mailman.‘ Again, while | wasn’t terribly 
organized in doing this, it was terribly impor- 
tant to do because, as most of us know, the 
white left has a virtual monopoly on trips like 
this. And all too often we blacks are not able to 
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send papers abroad, to inform other people, our | 
allies, as to what we are doing in this country as | 
part of the worldwide anti-imperialist move-— 
ment. And we’re not always able to send 

expressions of solidarity. But between the four 

of us, that is to say, the other three women in 

the delegation and myself, we were able to take 

lots of posters, literature, letters from prisoners 

such as from H. Rap Brown, and materials from 

organizations such as the Institute of the Black 

World and the February First Movement that 

provided some sense of what stage of struggle we 

are in—crucial. 

We arrived in Hanoi on Monday, July 21st. 
We were met by the Central Bureau of the 
Women’s Union, and we were presented with 
flowers and given a most unusual concoction of 
beer and pineapple juice which I’ve since 
become addicted to. And we were warmly 
thanked at the airport as we were thanked every- 
where we went for the anti-war effort of a sig- 
nificantly large section of the American popula- 
tion. We spent ten days in Vietnam. We were 
based in Hanoi but we also travelled to 
Haiphong, to Thai Binh and to other provinces. 
And on the way back to the U.S. we stopped 
over in Laos for five days. 

We had intended originally to spend a few 
days in Laos, mainly because we felt that our 
understanding of the Indochina situation, our 
grasp of what the whole victory of the Indochi- 
nese people meant, could not be fully appreci- 
ated without some firsthand nosing about in 
Laos. Also we wanted to make contact with the 
Student-Workers Alliance that was responsible 
for demonstrations in May in Laos, particularly 
in Vientiane City, that ultimately led to the 
expulsion of U.S.A.!.D. [U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development] and a number of para- 
military organizations operating under the guise 
of manufacturing companies that had been very 
effective in capturing the Laotian economy and 
the Laotian country. 


The Spirit of Vietnam 


The summer of 1975 was a very good time 
to be in Vietnam. The people were celebrating 
the 45th anniversary of the Vietnam Workers’ 
Party which was established in 1930 and which 
has as its first political thesis equality between 
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men and women. Just as the Party was estab- 
lished in February of 1930, so, too, the women’s 
organization was encouraged to form. And out 
of the many early ° organizations—Women 
Against Imperialism, Women for the Defense of 
the Country, a lot of patriotic bourgeois 
women’s groups as well as rank and file worker's 
groups—there _ finally emerged the Women’s 
Union. So the Women’s Union was celebrating 
its 45th anniversary as well. 

The Vietnamese people were also celebrating 
the 30th anniversary of the Republic. Recall 
that in 1945 Vietnam declared its indepen- 
dence and also drafted its constitution. They 
were also celebrating the 30th anniversary of the 
Women’s International Democratic Federation. 

The country was also preparing to celebrate 
the 85th birthday of the late president Ho Chi 
Minh. And since 1975 was International 
Woman's Year, celebrations were planned for 
that. Finally, of course, the country was abso- 
lutely jubilant about their Spring victory over 
U.S. imperialist aggression. .As | was saying 
earlier, it was a very good time to be in Viet- 
nam . It is always a good time to be ina nation 
with an international spirit, an international 
understanding. The spirit of Hanoi in the Sum- 
mer of 1975 was quite naturally exuberant. The 
people had won the right to now utilize 
resources—human, material—to build schools, 
roads, hospitals; to renew relationships; to 
reconstruct. ©We—the delegation—met many 
people who had been separated from their 
families and friends for five, ten, sometimes as 
much as twenty years. Women who had not 
seen their husbands since the war against the 
French. Women who had left home as children, 
as youth, to go underground and had no contact 
with their mothers or fathers since. People 
separated by war. But they viewed that war as 
not simply an effort to drive foreign invaders 
from their country so that families could be 
reunited. They also saw the war as a blow to the 
imperialist machine that keeps the world’s peo- 
ple separated. 

During our ten day stay, we learned a great 
deal about the efforts of the Women’s Union 
to mobilize, organize, develop and defend 
women and their interests. We learned, too, 
about some of the earlier women’s organiza- 
tions, the precursors or prototypes of the 
Women’s Union, and their efforts to recruit and 
train women, and to encourage them to be 
masters of their destinies, to take total respon- 
sibility for the running of the country. And 
bear in mind that we’re talking about women 
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who had experienced two thousand years of 
feudalism under the Chinese, the Mongols, and 
the Chinese again; then 80 years of colonialism 
and foreign aggression under the French, the 
Japanese in ‘45, the French again and finally 
that fantastic war with the most powerful mili- 
tary machine, the most powerful counter-revo- 
lutionary force in the world, the United States. 

Unlike a lot of other delegations that go to 
different countries and get a history lesson, or 
an economic lesson, or visit the schools and 
what not, our trip was designed primarily, if 
not exclusively, to acquaint us with the work 
of the Women’s Union. And at first we thought 
that meant not being able to realize our agenda, 
the itinerary we had drafted together with ques- 
tions and issues. We didn’t fully appreciate how 
wide-ranging the Women’s Union was. It covers 
everything. They are everywhere. There is not 
a single aspect of national life that is not the 
domain, the concern, of the Women’s Union. 
So we were able to get a thoroughgoing tour of 
Vietnamese life just through travelling from 
one Women’s Union branch to another. 


Nothing is more precious 
than independence and freedom. 
Ho Chi Minh 


We visited factories. We visited many handi- 
craft and agricultural co-ops, both state-run 
and community-run. We visited infant schools, 
both state-run and community-cooperative. 
We also went to Haiphong and were given a tour 
of Haiphong Harbor by the manager who had 
been on the scene during the bombing, and had 
been part of the forces that evacuated the city. 
And we visited Thai Binh province as well as 
other provinces. 

As eager as we, the delegation, had been to 
visit the South, it was clear that it would not 
have been too cool. Counter-revolutionary 
diehards might have welcomed a chance to 
“off some Americans during the transition. 
We had no heart for getting shot, strong though 
our interest was to experience and observe the 
moblization of Ho Chi Minh city for the insti- 
tutionalization of changes. !t would have been 
invaluable, though, to have seen first hand how 
a people come to grips with massive unemploy- 
ment—1% million puppet troops and agents, 
1% million prostitutes, pimps, black market 
hustlers, etc. with no market, no support— 
the massive re-education, massive re-assignments 
for work needed in order to feed, clothe, shelter, 
and medically restore the political prisoners, the 
miseducated people, etc. 
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We did get a sense, of course, of conditions 
in the South from the journalists, from films, 
from several people we visited, and most espec- 
ially from the representative assigned to us from 
the PRG [Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment], Madame Phuong. I'll speak to some of 
those issues later, but we need to begin now rais- 
ing questions about the meaning of all this, the 
travel, the war, the revolution and the victory. 
What lessons can we learn from the Vietnamese 
people’s experiences? Why is the Vietnamese 
struggle significant to black people? And why is 
their victory also our victory? 


Vietnam and Black America 


It would be good if we had time to review 
the history of the black community’s response 
to the war. There is much to cover and much to 
learn. We can at least begin by jogging our mem- 
ories. 

| recall that while | was in college in the mid- 
fifties, there were numerous groups protesting 
against U.S. involvement in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. There were black mothers 
speaking out against the Korean war. Veterans 
predicting involvement in Vietnam. Over the 
next twenty years we would hear from various 
sectors ofour community at various times object- 
ing to the war in Vietnam on moral grounds, or 
on grounds that funds were being diverted from 
programs designed to alleviate poverty in our 
community. Many of us worked against the 
war, counseled and agitated against the draft 
because we know our fathers, brothers, sons, 
buddies are number one cannon fodder. Many 
of us got involved because we recognized the 
lies in the rhetoric—in the tactics employed to 
mobilize the American people against the Viet- 
namese—recognized the lies because they were 
familiar, so similar; had been used against 
us. Take “outside agitator,” for example. 

Now when the French people resisted 
Germany, they were “freedom fighters.’ When 
the Hungarians fended off Russia, they were 
“freedom fighters.” But when Africans and 
Asians resist Europeans, we’re “tools of the 
communists,” “dupes of outside agitators,” 
“being used.” We heard that all through the 
fifties, the period of African nationalism. We 
heard it all through the Civil Rights period. 
We heard it even from our own mouths: 
Howard University, Spring of 1968. The stu- 
dent takeover was part of a “communist con- 
spiracy.” Teachers who had supported the 
students were “communist agents.” ‘Outside 
extremists” were trying to take over the black 
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colleges and the black programs in white colleges 
and use the black student unions as bases for 
revolution. We had been hearing Southern 
demagogues rant and rave about “‘outside agi- 
tators” since the first day we got here. They 
been ranting and raving ever since the first act 
of insurrection on the boats, on the shores, on 
the plantation. It has to be outside influences 
causing the trouble,because of course,subjugated 
people love their captors and are grooved to have 
have that boot on our neck. 

So. We were told that the U.S. had to 
defend South Vietnam from the outside agi- 
tators. From Moscow at one point. From 
Peking for a long time. Then from Hanoi. 
And when the U.S. bombed Laos, we were told 
the Laotians had to be defended against outside 
agitators from Vietnam slipping over the border. 
And when the U.S. bombed Cambodia we were 
defending the Khmer people from the outside 
agitators of Laos. And in a couple of months, 
when things jump off in Southern Africa, the 
U.S. will be defending Angolans or the Zimba- 
bweans from the terrorists of Mozambique. 
Defending the Ethiopians from the extremist 
Eritreans. The Puerto Ricans on the island from 
the crazed lunatics from Spanish Harlem. The 
Hawaiians from the leftish Filipinos trained 
in Cuba—or perhaps Hanoi. 


We made assessments of the U.S.’s war 
against Vietnam. We had lived long enough to 
realize that whenever this country or any 
country is engaged in imperialist wars, imperial- 
ist adventures, all the fascist forces at home are 
unleashed. That was true of the Manifest Des- 
tiny period, the era of the Monroe Doctrine, 
as well as in more recent times. The black press, 
particularly in those earlier periods, was quick 
to correlate the two: imperialism abroad and 
fascist terrorism at home, in our community. 
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' Recall the period of World War | and the Reign 
of Terror that struck our community nation- 
_ wide. Lynching, rape, terrorizing of our child- 
' ren, race riots, burnings, murder, torture. Every- 
. time the U.S. is engaged in an imperialist war, 
' every racist-fascist-war-mongering maniac comes 
~ gut of the woodpile to work his show. Check 
’ the black press during the Spanish-American 
- War, particularly in the early days before the 

rest of the American media started taking sides. 
Check the black press in the late fifties and early 
sixties regarding Vietnam and the predictions. 


What did we get? The John Birch Society, White 
Citizen’s Councils, Goldwater, the “Some Call It 
- Treason” crew, et cetera. An imperialist adven- 
ture abroad heightens the imperialist climate at 
home, in our community. Everytime some 
Westmoreland type says “We'll bomb the gooks 
back into the stone age,” Dow Chemical and 
Lockheed step up production, manufacturers 
shift from serviceable goods to weaponry, and 
the Cowboy mentality is unleashed and it’s the 
Wild West again in the Far East and on our 
block, too. 
Let me continue this discussion of the mean- 
ing of the Vietnamese struggle by giving you a 
sense of the meeting we had with a Madame 
Nuyen Khanh Phoung of the Special Commis- 
sion of the Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment (PRG) in Hanoi. We raised the question: 
“What was the policy of the Vietnamese toward 
the American people, the American soldier, and 
in particular the Black soldier?” § had in my 
head—behind the question—a host of stories 
Brothers have shared with the community con- 
cerning experiences in the Nam particularly 
prior to ‘69 when the “Vietcong” demonstrated 
in the heat of battle a distinction between white 
and black soldiers—letting us go by, isolating 
Bloods and having a chat-“‘Why are you here 
fighting us?” Stories from Brothers who'd been 
prisoners and reported to our community how 
they received their first lessons in black history, 
their first clear lessons in American “democ- 
racy” from the “Vietcong.” | had in my head, 
too, the writing by Ho, Giap and Le Duan ana- 
lyzing the contradictory character of Ameri- 
can society and the American Army. | had been 
instructed by the Institute of the Black World 
and several other friends to find out what kind 
of analysis the Vietnamese had of the race war 
in this country, and how they had exploited 
that in their political/military/diplomatic strat- 
egy. Id like to read you what she said. | was 
not prepared for the simplicity of her answer. 
“It is obvious,” began Madame Phuong, 
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“that we are a tiny country and have few and’ 


poor weapons. But we defeated the most 
powerful nation in the world because we have 
the most just cause. The lesson is that the 
U.S. has lost its political strength in the world 
community, and the prestige of the socialist 
camp has been heightened. 

“IfaG.l. dies, how his family suffers from 
the loss and from the waste—that is our first 
concern. Regarding racial analysis~” here 
Madame Phuong shrugged to indicate there 
was no heavy analysis, no finely wrought policy. 
“We just told the truth,” she said. “Vietnamese 
people and black people have the same enemy: 
U.S. imperialism. We were aware of Army 
wages. We were aware of the hard life in the 
U.S. which forced black soldiers and other 
soldiers to kill us. They were deceived by the 
White House. They were deceived by monopoly 
capitalism. They were deceived by the war 
mongers. 

“1 would like to tell you a story,” she said. 
“A G.I. stormed into a hut and terrorized the 
people—a mother and her infant. After plunder- 
ing the house, the chickens, everything, he asks 
the woman for a drink of water. He is the 
aggressor. He is the robber. And he is the 
plunderer. But she gives him a drink of water. 
He is not the war monger. He is human and she 
is human. She asks after the health of his fam- 
ily, talking in sign language. He indicates by 
fingers that he has a wife and two children. She 
points out that if he dies, such calamity will 
befall his family and what for? She points out 
that if the fight continues, most probably he will 
die. And he cries. He understands. He returns 
all the robbed things to her. 

“We like to stress the human dignity. of the 
Vietnamese people and the American people 
and what it means to make a human response, 
what it means to be a human being. Our com- 
mon enemy is monopoly capitalists and all 
the inhuman schemes that they established in 
this country. And why? For markets; for 
labor; for profits. The whole idea of the 
U.S.A., of American living, is aggression. But 
the Vietnamese victory shows them that they 
can’t just do anything they like. The injustice 
of monopoly capitalists is that they do nothing 
but want everything. They live off the blood 
and bones of the people.” 

| think we hear in that, have a sense of why 
the Vietnamese people are the most respected 
people in the world today. And too, why the 
U.S. is the most despised. One of the many 
valuable lessons the Vietnamese people have 
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offered to the world community is: the poten- 
tial. for human. development. | They» are an 
advanced people, a politically developed peo- 
ple... Their struggle, a struggle of centuries, has 
produced a character, a temperament, a culture, 
a vision that is... human. . . there is no way | 
know to say it. 


+ ats « 
And will the defeat of the U.S. in Southeast 
Asia end quietly?) Or will it result in some 
mad breakout in some other part of the world? 
Will it result in super exploitation of people of 
color at home? How do we assess the shifts in 
power, the new power configurations in’ the 
world created by the war in terms of our con- 
dition, ‘our processes, our interests? Can we 
ignore the fact that as more and more nations 
put’ an end. to wholesale plunder of their coun- 
try, their people, their resources, their future 
by the West, by the U.S. in particular—that 
that’s going to have an impact on our life here? 
It will’ bring greedy consumption habits of the 
American people’ to’ a halt for one. And it 
doesn’t take a great deal of intelligence to know 
what the state ‘offers to white folks when it can 
no longer deliver up race, class, skin ~ privi- 
leges——niggers!' ~~ Don’t worry, white folks, 
that the middle class myth’s shot to pieces. 
Unemployment, “food shortages, automation, 
corporations fleeing elsewhere where control 
of somebody's else’s economy enables mono- 
polists to take advantage of depressed wages and 
blah, blah, blah. No matter, white folks, you’re 
still superior to niggers. Don't let ‘em get your 
unemployment insurance which is running out, 
or your food stamps, or your schools, or your 
daughters. 
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Help from Friends 


The Cubans made:a very characteristic com- 
ment onall this. Needless to say we met Cubans 
in Hanoi: One of the wonderful things about 
travelling to a socialist country is that you meet 
the world’s wonderful people. Who comes here? 
Garbage, reactionary thugs, white collar thieves, 
traitors... But in’ Vietnam we met folks from 
Oman, Yemen, Cuba. We got a chance to talk 
too with so many Vietnamese. “And in Hanoi 
we hung out one ‘night with two members of 
the Cuban Construction Trade Union. Together 
with some thousand Cuban construction work: 
ers, they’d. come to Vietnam—and with, their 
own. building. materials, food, clothing, forks, 
plates—to help build. And if, we know nothing 
else about. Cuba, we know two things: ,,one, 
they are.materially poor, had. been systemati- 
cally impoverished by the U.S. for nearly acen- 
tury; two, they have a wealth of spirit as demon- 
strated by their-sacrifices, by. their contributions 
of. sugar, milk, blood» ,plasma, construction 
materials, and labor to Peru, Guinea-Bissau and 
other places hazarded by natural disasters, such 
as. floods, . and . unnatural. disasters, such . as 
colonialism... n 

A revolution icannot be ‘made by \a’*single man. 
A large force is needed, the entire people must 


participate ‘They. must help one another as comrades. 
pn. ii 


The Cubans had just finished building in 
Hanoi a 620-bed hospital; 20 chicken farms, 
stocked with Cuban chickens; dairies, stocked 
with 600. Cuban*cows, ‘and a viaduct for the 
livestock. In addition, they’d built a 150-room, 
air-conditioned, lakeside hotel named the Hotel 
Victoria; named even before the victory. We 
saw the hotel: beautiful! Pham Van Dong calls 
it “The Pearl. in the Friendship of Cuba and 
Vietnam.” 

We remarked that all the work, materials, 
contributions and sacrifices of the Cuban peo- 
ple were really quite something. They replied, 
“What we are able to do here in Vietnam is 
nothing compared to the Vietnamese peoples’ 
sacrifice. After all, if Vietnam had not been the 
target of U.S. imperialism, Cuba would prob- 
ably have been.” 

There is.a lesson there. Who takes the 
weight at any given moment cannot always be 
predicted. But it is the task of all peoples in 
the gun sights, all people oppressed by the same 
oppressor, to remove the weight. To remove the 
weight. Solidarity. 
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Guerilla Warfare & U.S. Weapons - 

| know that the time is short, but let me just 
continue for a minute to stress the importance of 
the Vietnamese struggle to us. We know that 
the United States has been obsessed with the 
phenomenon of guerilla warfare. In 1968, a 
‘whole new: chapter went into ‘the’ U.S. Army 
manuals about guerilla warfare. Special training 
centers were set up all over the country to train 
the military and the civilian: army in guerilla tac- 
tics. : Universities began to house counterinsur- 
gency programs. | recall that in 14969 when | 
was teaching at the City College of New York, 
we were alerted to the fact that Mayor John 
Lindsay had passed a law that said it was illegal 
to teach anything ‘about guerilla warfare in the 
classrooms. Surveillance on campus was stepped 
up, especially of. black student unions, Puerto 
Rican, Chicano, and SDS -type organizations. 
Why?” Because guerilla warfare is exactly the 
kind of warfare appropriate for initially un- 
armed people to wage war. It is exactly the kind 
of warfare that can mobilize masses of people 
effectively, people who are isolated, who have 
been encouraged to believe they are outnum- 
bered and no match for the state’s superior fire- 
power. People who have nothing but their own 
two fands and knowledge ‘of their own turf. 
And the fact that the state has invested so much 
time and money. trying ‘to master the forms of 
guerilla’ warfare, escalated that investment on 
the heels of the street rebellions, has some seri- 
ous implications for black people. We can’t 
afford to miss the point. 

In addition, as has often been the case, Viet- 
nam was a kind of Jaboratory, a testing ground 
to see whether the United States had mastered 
guerilla warfare so that it could extend its own 
counter-revolutionary agenda around the world. 
The weapons, the equipment, the chemicals, 
‘the viruses, the propaganda, the training of the 
troops, the surveillance gadgets. * Black peo- 
ple would be crazy“ not: to keep ‘track of the 
existence of this ‘death equipment. Just as we 
would be less than bright to ignore the strate- 
gems and tactics used ‘by the Vietnamese to 
defeat such a powerful military machine. Poli- 
tical consciousness‘ and otgahization and moral 
right defeated the Woo ee, : 
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The Liberation of Ho 


Chi. Minh City 


We were told of a Cubar-made. film, that 
captured the spirit ofthe victory; of the tibera- 
tion of Saigon. We did not see that film, but 
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did see one of the many which the Vietnamese 
produced about Saigon’s liberation, or rather the 
liberation of Ho Chi Minh City, so called 
because it was from Saigon that Ho departed 
the country in search of a‘solution to his coun- 
try’s struggle for independence. ° 

The film we saw opened‘up on a scene of 
the Saigon streets as the liberation forces of the 
North and South come pouring in by the bus- 
loads, truckloads, cars, bikes. Camera close-ups 
on faces, expressions of apprehension here and 
there. Not surprising, considering. the hellafy- 
ing propaganda job done by the Americans 
and the puppet troops—' ‘the Commies are 
coming, : they’tl chop off your heads, they'll 
bash your babies’ skulls against the'trees, blood 
bath, blood bath!" A scarifying number, yes? 
Many of us here are just begirining to under- 
stand the truth about the liberation of Ho Chi 
Minh City now that some of the 62,000 “‘refu- 
gees” are beginning to relate to us their stories— 
stories of being drugged, kidnapped and lied 
to as part of the “rescue” campaign, to swell 
the numbers who were “saved” 

It’s becoming clear to us now that an extra- 
ordinary amount of time, money, energy and 
evil genius was invested by the ‘U.S. in putting 
together the “blood bath/rescue” PR [public 
relations] campaign. Recall last June when 
some 6,000 Vietnamese and some 700 Cam- 
bodians demonstrated at Fort Chaffee, ‘Arkan- 
sas, demanding to be repatriated,’ saying that 
they had been duped? They had been lied to 
about the disposition of the liberation forces, 
about this so-called “policy of vengeance.’ 
Many had been drugged and kidnapped. Many 
had been told they were being temporarily evac- 
uated to a more orderly section of Vietnam only 
to find themselves transported to the army base 
in Arkansas. And when the UN World Refugee 
Mission announced that, yes, the Vietnamese 
people wanted their people ‘back, that the coun- 
try welcomed the returm of their people—all hell 
broke loose in the settlements here and in Guam 
wreaking havoc with the state’s propaganda 
effort to cover its defeat with this “noble airlift” 
number. ; 

The media’s been rather inconsistent and 
incoherent, to say the least, in reporting and 
interpreting this blow to the state’s so-called 
rescue of the adults and its supposed rescue 
of the babies. Two thousand kidnapped babies. 
It has come to light that many of those babies 
were indeed orphans, orphaned by the U.S. 
bombs. Many others were just snatched, stolen. 
You can imagine the impact that has had, was 
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supposed to have, indeed does have on the 
Vietnamese people. Orphans?! Recall the 
judgment of the California courts last summer— 
namely, that the U.S. “rescue” agencies will 
have to prove the orphan status of the children 
before adoption can take place. Keep track. 

We don’t have to think back too hard 
to find precedents. The kidnapping of Native 
American babies by the state’s mission school 
officials. The kidnapping of black children by 
the early white women’s reform organizations. 
Rationale? Women of color are unfit mothers. 
Results?— Thousands of our children held 
hostage in shelters, missions, orphanages. Hella- 
fying! Vietnamese parents of 1975 and Lakota 
parents, Navajo parents, black parents of the 
19th and early 20th centuries. 

Back to the film. Folks in the streets 
watching the approach of the forces from 
the countryside, from underground, from 
the North. And then the cheers, the weep- 
ing, the kissing, the explosion. | do not know 
how to transmit that spirit. Perhaps we shall 
have a chance to get the films one day. 


A Revolutionary Family 


We had a visit with a revolutionary family. 
The elderly wife and husband had lost three sons 
and one daughter to the French, and two 
daughters to the Americans. One daughter had 
been in a commando unit and gotten killed, her 
sister came and took her place. This couple had 
lost all their children; all their children mar- 
tyred. The husband told us about this. The wife 
was rather quiet at first. Then one of the Union 
women encouraged her to talk. This comrade 
from the Union had known the wife for some 
time. In fact this wife, this peasant woman, had 
hidden the comrade under her hut for many 
years during the resistance against the French. 

The wife began to tell us how things were 
when she was a young woman. “Before the 
revolution,” she explained, “my husband used 
to beat me.” And the old dude bowed his head 
and admitted that he’d been a real drag. She 
went on to talk about how she’d hidden mem- 
bers of the resistance for years without her hus- 
band’s knowledge. She was afraid of him. 
The old dude kinda shook his head at the 
memory of what a real drag he’d been. Then she 
began telling us of how she found out about the 
new laws, about the Constitution, about the 
rights of women. The translation kind of broke 
down there. Our hosts and the old wife and the 
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old man were cracking up with laughter. | got 
the feeling that all hell must've broken loose 
when the wife discovered, for instance, that wife 
beating had been outlawed years before. Tha 
she had the right to go to school. That sh 
could vote. That she could work and get hei 
salary in her name and in her hand. Like | said. 
the laughter got rather uproarious at points anc 
none of us jotted down too much. But | got thc 
picture of this courageous little woman who‘ 
been hiding resistance workers and living the 
feudal life and all, | got the picture of her 
stalking into the house armed with this new 
information about the new day arrived for 
Vietnamese women and laying it on her olc 
man. Asking him point blank, maybe, if he hac 
known about any of this and kept it from her. 
Meanwhile, listening, the old dude’s chuckling 
all over himself, stroking his beard, falling ofi 
the chair. The wife doing a mock pout ana 
laughing too. We wanted so much to ask them 
to share with us a sense of what it means tc 
struggle on that level, what it was for this couple 
to attempt to transform each other within the 
changing society and to work it out. We 
wanted, too, to hear about the relationship of 
the peasant woman and the combatant, so 
key was this relationship, this phenomenon of a 
formerly privileged woman sharing the hardships 
of the peasants. And the peasant, in turn, being 
made conscious, made aware that their condi- 
tion was not private/isolated, but part of an 
overall pattern. 


Nothing is more precious than 
independence and freedom. 


Ho Chi Minh 


Divorce? The marriage and divorce laws of 
1945 represented quite a leap from the prior 
period and have been amended over the years. | 
doubt that the old couple ever considered 
divorce. You struggle to develop your mate, just 
as you struggle to develop your self, your 
country. There.is so much to learn from the 
people’s struggles, from the national Third 
World struggles abroad, a whole new vision of 
how to be with each other, how to care for each 
other—so many lessons. In the U.S. we are 
encouraged to live such careless lives. We are 
careless about our health, about our minds, 
about our humanity. And for such so-called 
materialists, we are even careless about things. 
We are out of step with the world. We are 
hanging back with the apes. The West is rapidly 
becoming the “past” for most of the world’s. 
peoples. 
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| Transformation and Development 


Throughout our stay. in. Vietnam, we had — 
occasion to hear many stories that speak to’ 
one’s capacity for transformation, for develop- 
ment. Stories, for example, about people who 


~ had gone South as part of the liberation forces 


and encountered known assassins, members of 
the secret police, the puppet troops, Thieu’s 
henchmen—but who did not respond with ven- 
geance- One woman we heard of was walking 
with a colleague she hadn‘t seen in years when 
turning the corner she spied some dude who had 
been part of an “interrogation team” under the 
Diem regime. She remembered him. He had 
been responsible for the torture of her son and 
many of her comrades. 

Let me take a minute out to speak on tor- 
ture so we can fully appreciate the instruction 
of this story. Recall that torture was part of 
routine daily police work in South Vietnam. 
There were torture quotas just as there are traf- 
fic ticket quotas in many cities here-—so many 
tickets that one’s supposed to give out per week. 
There were murder quotas. And I'm not quot- 
ing simply from Vietnamese sources now. I’m 
speaking from documents in the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, from establishment and 
alternative media here in the U.S., from the 

Kerner Report, from books written by U.S. 
Pentagon officers, and from soldiers. 

The torture practices ranged from the 
unspeakably crude to the most sophisticatedly 
barbaric. Broken Coca-Cola bottles rammed up 
the vagina. Electric prods applied to peoples’ 
tongues, eyes, genitals. People forced to stare 
close up at big watt bulbs till they became nau- 
seous and/or blind. And the tiger cages. Re 
member the tiger cages? And the beatings? And 
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the water treatment—brine pumped into the sys- 
tem through rubber hoses shoved up the nose or 
the anus. Then the victim beaten, beaten while 
bloated. One vomits and has the sensation of 
drowning. Sometimes one does drown. 

So_ this “interrogator” remembered from 
the Diem days is spied about 500 feet from the 
woman. Her first impulse, like anyone else’s 
in the room, was to attack. He had tortured her 
son and her colleagues. She pounced. The 
liberation forces immediately intervened and 
pulled the woman off the man. “Is he your 
enemy?” Stories like this invariably ended there 
for Vietnamese listeners. But for us, the Ameri- 
can listeners, it had to be spelled out. Always 
this clear distinction had to be made between 
the Enemy and the brethren seduced and cor- 
rupted by the Enemy. One’s brethren can 
change. One's brethren is Vietnamese, family. 
What did she do? She embraced him. 

In closing, | recall we were watching the 
movie and I’m eavesdropping on the conversa- 
tion that developed about the puppet troops 
as the camera tracks the piles of abandoned uni- 
forms, guns, boots, briefcases, et cetera. “How 
will they face themselves when they re-exper- 
ience themselves as Vietnamese and recognize 
again right from wrong?” A woman remarked. 
“It offers people a chance to amend their crimes 
and to change. To be human again.” 


Toni Cade Bambara is currently a guest lec- 
turer at Atlanta University and Writer-in-Residence 
at the Neighborhood Arts Center in Atlanta. 
Among her published works are Gorilla, My Love 
and The Black Woman: An Anthology. 
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